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MELONS. 

There are but few people but what are 
sond ef good Vielons, and yet many neglect 
‘og raise them. The finer sorts of Musk- 
melons, such as the Minorca, Citron, Pine 
Apple, and Green Nutmeg, are wholly un- 
known to most of our farmers, and even 
many of our gardeners say that they cannot 
be raised in this latitude in perfection, with- 
out the aid of artificial heat. Now this is 
altogether a mistake. We have seen them 
as fine in size and flavor, raised in this neigh- 
borhood, as in any part of the world. There 
are many reasons why people have the im. 
pression, that good melons cannot be raised 
in this section. First—very few have taken 
the trouble to obtain good seed, and when 
they have, a smaller number are acquainted 
with the best method of training them, and 
‘he consequence has been, that the melons 
did not ripen until Jate in the season, when 
the weather had become cool, and there was 
not that relish for them, that would have 
been, had they ripened during the warmer 
part of the season; for we can readily con- 
ceive that a Warter-melon at Christmas, 
would be very much out of place. To ri- 
pen melons, early in the season as possible, 
is desirable. For this purpose, those who 
have it in their power, can hasten their ma- 
turation one month, by planting them in a 
hot bed; but as this is not always conven- 
ient for farmers, we will speak of their treat- 
ment in open ground. In the first place, be 
‘areful in the selection of seed. Those with 
green flesh, are of the finest flavor, but do 
not ripen as soon by a couple of weeks, as 
wme of the coarser kinds, with yellow flesh. 
The Green Nutmeg and Citron, perhaps, 
are in as great repute for flavor as any, tho’ 
they are very small, but their exquisite fla- 
vor compensates for their want of size.— 
Most of our vines, as the Pumpkin, Cucum- 
ber and Melon, thrive best in new strong 
soils, but the Water-melon, on coarse sand, 
made rich, as heat is indispensably necessary 
‘o their perfection, and such soils become 
much hotter than those that contain large 
portions of vegetable matter. By the term 
lew, We mean grounds that have lain in 
3fass, and not that from which the timber 
has been lately removed. All have noticed 
how much better Pumpkins thrive in corn- 
lields, the first year after breaking up the 
ward; therefore, in planting melons in gar- 
dens, if a wheel-barrow load of such soil is 
Placed for each hill, mixed with a suitable 
}iantity of manure from the hog pen, it 
Vell repays the expense, asin that case, they 
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are not liable to be destroyed by insects in 
the roots. The ripening of the fruit may 
be advanced nearly two weeks, by nipping 
in the leading vines. Musk-melons produce 
their fruit, at the axiles of the first leaf of 
the lateral branches. These branches, if 
the Jeading branches are allowed to grow, do 
not shoot out, until the leaders have made 
growths of considerable length. ‘The lead- 
ers are the center shoots, and one or two of 
the first branches above the seed leaves; 
these it will be found upon examination, do 
not show fruit at the first leaf. All these 
leaders, should be pinched off at the points, 
as soon as they have produced about three 
leaves, which will cause the lateral or bear- 
ing branches, to put forth at least one week 
sooner than they otherwise would. When 
the bearing branches have put out two 
leaves beyond the fruit, they should also be 
nipped off. When the fruit is in flower, 
they should be exainined, as by this method, 
there will sometimes be a scarcity of male 
blossoms, and the fruit will drop for want of 
pollen. 

As it is an object to ensure the first set- 
ting of the fruit, both on account of ripen- 
ing early, and its being near the roots of the 
vine, itis wel] to go over them, and dust the 
fruit blossoms artificially. In doing this, 
always prefer a male blossom from the same 
vine, if you wish to keep your varieties dis- 
tinct. Having selected a male flower that 
is in perfection, touch the Anther carefully 
to the Stigma of the female flower, which is 
on the end of the fruit, by which means the 
Stigma will be covered with the pollen from 
the male plant; or it may be applied by 
jarring the male flower directly over the fe- 
male flower,by which a quantity of the pollen 
will be detached and fall opon the Stigma, 
by which the fecundation will be accomplish- 
ed. Although these little mancuvres may 
seem tedious to those who have not made the 
experiment, they are easier performed than 
described, and are well worth the attention 
of every lover of good melons. A vine should 
not be allowed to ripen more than two or 
three melons, as by increasing the number, 
ithe size and flavor of the fruit is materially 
injured. Water-melons, and Cucumbers, 
are not so regular in the setting of their 
fruit, and of course trimming is not so im- 
portant, but it is well in gardens where the 
vines are exposed to the winds, to give a 
proper direction to leading Cucumber vines, 
and fasten them by sticking small hooks 
over the branches, to confine them to their 
places, and when the branches become too 
thick, they should be cut off as for fruiz 
trees, 
Mammotu DanpELion.-—A dandelion, 


weighing 4 3-4 lbs. was lately taken from a 
Garden in Providence, R. Enough to make 














HUW TO PRESERVE VARIETIES OF 
FRUIT. 

It often happens, that gentlemen whic 
have a taste for choice fruits, are disappoint 
ed, after having sent their orders to a dis- 
tance for trees, paid their bills, and planted 
out their young trees with all the care pos- 
sible, when after watching them from day to 
day, and from week to week, they find tha: 
some favorite tree will not even show a leaf, 
and they have the mortification to watch it, 
until it becomes a dry sapless faggot, fit only 
for the fire. Now all this is extremely try- 
ing to the feelings of the lover of good fruit, 
not taking into consideration the expense 
attending it. The kinds ordered from a dis- 
tance, are of course such as cannot be ob- 
tained in the neighborhood, and the loss of 
a variety consequently puts the horticultur- 
ist back one year, if it does not wholly dis- 
courage him from repeating his order. Now 
such losses and disappointments, are easily 
prevented. When your tree arrives, let 
some of the best shoots be taken off and set 
in the ground for cions, and at a proper sea- 
son, let them be grafted into some thrifty 
stocks, and you render your effort to obtain 
the variety a certainty, for we hold there is 
not a greater chance of failure in setting ci- 
ons of apples, pears and plumbs, on good 
stocks, than there is in transplanting trees 
within the same garden when they are ta- 
ken up, but as peaches and nectarines are 
more difficult to graft, we will describe 2 
method, which we have practised this sea- 
son, which seems well calculated to ensure 
the object of the introduction of varieties 
from a distance. My friend L. having pro- 
cured some choice varieties of Peaches from 
Long Island this spring, was lamenting the 
loss of some valuable kinds, which did not 
give any indications of life. He suggested 
that we should make an experiment bv ta- 
‘king some of the buds from the drying 
limbs, and putting them into growing trees, 
‘by the process of scallop budding. I took 
one or too buds and fitted them in, and cov- 
ed them with a piece of muslin, which had 
been dipped in grafting-wax, and have now 
the satisfaction of seeing a fine shoot grow~ 
ing from one of them six inches in length.— 
I have within the past week, put in buds 
from one or two other trees, which are likely 
to fail, not having leaved, which now have 
the appearance of doing well. 


We therefore recommend it to our read- 
ers, as well worth the experiment, that when 
any choice variety is procured from a dis- 
tance, to graft or bud from it, as it increases 
the chances of preserving it, according to 
the number of buds or cions set. 

Hitherto, the sending abroad for fruit, has 
been attended with circumstances, calcula- 











igreens for a mammoth dinner. 





ted to discourage the farmers and gardeners 
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xf Old Genesee : that is—a very great pro- 
portion of trees so obtained have failed, al- 
though packed with the greatest care. The 
very idea of losing has prevented many from 
sending, who would gladly have done it, 
were they certain of being able to secure, by 
that expense, the variety they wished. It 
has formerly been a practice with nursery- 
men not to sell scions from their choice va- 
rieties; but we believe that custom is now 
‘onsidered too transatlantic to be adhered 
to by our best horticulturists, and scions of 
any kind may now be obtained from them 
at fair prices, so that there is nothing now 
to prevent a rapid distribution of fine fruits ; 
and any one that will, now may procure it. 


The connection of our Horticultural Socie-|| 


‘ies with those of Europe, has brought every 
kind of valuable fruit, known either in Eu- 
rope or America, within the reach of our 
farmers; and the direction for cultivating it 
is daily almost forced upon them. 





HESSIAN FLY. 

This insect has made its appearance this 
season, in this section, but to what extent 
they have damaged the wheat we have not 
vetlearned. As the habits of ‘his msect are 
well known, farmers should guard against 
heir ravages. ‘They may be found, at the 
‘ime the wheat is in blossom, between the 


stalks and lower leaves,in the clirysalis state, | 


THE GENESEE FARMER 


Black Hamburgh, and the branches extend 
about 75 feet. It is is enclosed in a grape 
house, as these grapes seldom ripen well in 
that climate ; but in this country have pro- 
duced two crops in one season. 





TO THE PUBLIC. 

The present number completes half a year 
since the commencement of the Farmer,— 
We know it is a busy time with the readers 
of this paper, so what we shall say relating 
to our own affairs, will be brief. Determin- 
/ed to succeed, in the out-set, we began with 
an edition of 2000 copies—this number, we 
'were then aware, was large for the novelty 
\of the undertaking, but we had confidence, 
that in Western New York, Northern Penn- 





\sylvania, and in Ohio, and elsewhere, we 
— certainly find, when the merits of our 
|publication was known, and approved by 





|| nurserymen, &c., sufficient support to meet 
the expenses of publication. As yet, how- 


subscribers necessary to meet the expense 
of publication, and these widely scattered 
over the country. We, therefore, desire the 
friends of the Farmer, to exeit themselves 
|| to procure for us additional subscribers ; 
and our esteemed correspondents are most 
respectfully requested to continue their val- 
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plates, and putin a moderately warm oven 
and in ten or twelve hours they will be sufi, 
ciently dry for packing away. It will be 
said this is a tedious process, but we go up- 
on the principle that it is best to saye every 
thing from the farm that will turn to Cash : 
therefore, instead of throwing away the 
stones as useless, dry them also, and they 
will always command about half as much 





| ‘. . ° 
iscientific and practical farmers, gardeners, | 


ever, we have but about half the number of || 


uable contributions. We do not despair of 


somewhat resembling a flax-feed. During | ultimately receiving ample remuneration for 
‘he time the kernel is in the milk, they) our heavy disbursements ; but feeling that 
latch out and become moths, and deposit} the successful progress of our paper, will be 


heir eggs npon the kernel,which is too small)| but another evidence of the advancement of 
‘o be visible to the naked eye. When such) the agricultural interests of the ** Garden of 


9 


‘ | ‘ 
wheat is sown, should the autumn be warm, '; America, 


chey hatch, and the larve ascends the young 


stalks, and locate themselves among the 
leaves, as far down as possible. In this’ 


situation they may be found before and af- 
ter they are transformed to the chrysalis 
state, having fed upon the juices of the! 
young stalk. which they materially injure, | 
As the insect itself is not a great traveller, 
it is easy to destroy the egg before sowing | 


| 
| 


the wheat. For this purpose, place the) 


wheat, intended to be sown, in a basket over| 


a tub, and pour over it strong caustic ley, | 
. . ' 
scalding hot, after which the wheat may be| 


sown, and the increased vigour with which 
wheatso managed will shoot, will compen- 
sate for the trouble, separate from the de- 
struction of ‘the egg of the hessian fly. We 


‘and Horticulturists, particularly of the Gen- 
-esee Country, will not be in vain. 


itor labors in conducting the paper will be 





as the cherries were worth before they were 
taken out, which will abundantly compen- 
sate for the trouble, besides having the dried 
|fruit altogether more valuable. ‘Those who 
| save the stones for planting, should selec: 
|| the mazards, where they can be had,as they 
jinake the most healthy and Vigorous stocks 
| for grafting or budding upon, but any of 
those kinds usually called English cherries, 
| will answer, but the common red or Kentis! 
will not do well, as they are of very slow 
| growth from the seed, but are equally a° 
good as the others for making Noyeaus, 


i 





HW SWAMP MUD. 
| Were farmers to pay more attention tw 
| draining their low lands, they would find j 
much to theirinterest. Separate from th 
advantage of rendering their low lands dry 
and productive, much manure of the firs 
quality might be taken from the ditches, and 
/ when spread upon fallows and other uplands 
junder tillage, would well repay all the ex 
pense of ditching. Many seem to entertai: 
ithe idea, that nothing is worth carting o: 
Spreading as manure, unless it has been col" 
lected in the barn yard, or is the excremen' 


; Of animals. 

we hope this appeal to Iarmers | 

| All vegetable matter undergoing decom 
position furnishes food for growing plants, 
. : and may be applied as manures. short, 
| ‘The embarrassments under which the ed- | He Ph ee ” 

|, any thing, whether vegetable or animal sub 


jhe can refer, or which he can consult in the 





recommend it to farmers to examine their 


lields, and if any signs of the fly are to be|| 


found, to scald their wheat the coming sea-! 


j ° “—e ts ° hie >] ( ixe ry ¢ j } 
appreciated, when itis known, that there are | tance, which on being mixed with a soil un 


‘ a apa der cultivatio ‘ ‘hich increases th: 
| but four or five similar periodicals from |, er es n, and which in¢ reas A 
‘ . , |growth of plants ivated im suc oil, Is 
which to select; and that the works to which }\® one cultiv ated 5 ele : Aaa 
jtermed manure. Different soils require dil 


“he ; . ferent substances i in order to 
progress of his duties, are also few,and some f ii , wanes whe sasxy fe } 

. _f ° ° lifacilitate the cirowt F st s light san 
of them of foreign authorship, and not ex- |i growth of plants; thus lig 


: _ | dy soils which are ( etain mois 
jactly fitted to the exigencies of our soil or}. ” too loose to r 


| as ; } applica 
‘climate. How he has acquitted himself may jture are greatly benefitted by the app! 


,; : ‘tion of clay ; r compa 
‘be learned by consulting alinost every jour- ! y ; and such earths as are P 


4 ig ate ratively too retentiv sture, are great 
inal, as well from their kind editorial appro- ! y ive of moisture, are g 


‘ lly a ixing with 
\vals, as from the constant, regular, weekly | y altered for the better, by mixing 


itransfer of columns of the Genesee Farmer, ges ‘ pore * one td — capa 
'for the benefit of their readers. we the soil which requires ditching. the - 
| July 2, 1831. Tue Pususnens. |"emoved ey. be carted to a different s™" 
jand be applied as a manure. There 1s 0 
DRIED CHERRIES. some farms small swamps or depressions, in 


tt 





‘ ' . 
- ‘ ‘ ' Tew ak , , I7A 32 . aoe. | . g ? ~ a l 
son, before sowing, which will prevent them|| Few people know how to prize dried cher- which vegetable matter collects, and whicl 


ia the next crop. 





HAMPTON COURT VINE. 
’ . . . ™“ 

There is at present growing in the nd 

den at Hampton Court, a grape vine of very 


ries, and fewer still ever take the trouble to'cannot without considerable expense be 
\dry them. As thisis the proper season for drained; these frequently become dry du 
|| drying them, let those who have them at- {ring summer, when large quantities of ma- 


tend to it. It is customary to dry them | nure might be taken out of them. Goot 


| Without taking out the stone. This is an || farmers will look carefully to those things 





large size, supposed to be nearly two hun- | expeditious way of securing them, but is not ‘but some that are new in the possession,ma) 
dred years old, and produces nearly one ton|,the most profitable onc. Let the cherries |/not be aware of the importance of such de 
of grapes yearly. It is one of the largest in||be picked as soon as ripe, and the stone ta- ‘posits, and ahint from us may not be cov 
England, and is of that vaviety called the!!ken out, and the fleshy parts spread upon sidered amiss. 
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pound, none of them were less than four 


We caution our good farmers against trea- 


, ; . Methven kind, in shape, color and richness 
noxious weed with neglect. Atten-|! + ’ ape, ¢ 
‘ing this 8 ‘of flavor; they are similar to the best field 


tion to it during the months of July and Au-| Strawberries.” From the garden of Jesse 
oust, will prevent their spreading at least, |! Buel. 
and will do much towards eradicating them || ReNssRLAER HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY— 
where the ground is not under tillage. We | FOURTH MEETING—JUNE 14. 

have noticed several instances where they| In consequence of a fair weather notice, 


: : _* jand of the rain, some misunderstanding 
ave sprung up inthe highway, which have | 1 ry 
nave que na arose, and the articles exhibited, were sent 


CANADA THISTLE. | 
| 
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From the Western Ploughboy. 


inches in circumference, they are of nak CREAM CHEESE. 


To those who are fond of fine new cheese. 
we would recommend the following receipt. 
Large quantities of cream cheeses are dail; 
sold in the Philadelphia market. Ep. P. 

To make good cheese.—For two cheeses 
take six quarts of new milk and one quart 
of sweet cream, to which add two or three 
spoonfulls of rennet, let it stand until suffi- 
ciently firm. Spread a linen cloth in a 





nrov serious consequence to the neigh- |) , 
proved of se © ‘in on three successive days. Professor Ea- 


Tn conse-''ton, appointed to lecture on that occasion, 
quence of the highway’s being considered attended on the first day, and delivered an|| 
werv body’s property, and not under the im-|| Address worthy of the reputation of this) 
mediate superintendance of any one, only | Veteran lecturer. The articles presented 
imay be indicated by the following notices, 
ey \though imperfect, as well as the new im- 
en allowed to spread themselves into the pulse given to productions of the garden of| 
neighboring fields, to the great annoyance | the farmer, by this young effort of the so- 
of the occupant, when a little time spent in| ciety. 
utting them each season would have pre-| Mr. ee ee ring 
a early dwarf ¢ ans, V n 
vented their increase; therefore, let every | Carly dwarf an oy slag eens Pcreg Pepe: 
he “ || potatoes, rhubarb, and ripe cherries of pe- 
farmer make it his rule to see all the Cana-) ealier cine end Gaver 
la thistles in his neighborhood cut at least!) Pine large beets were produced from Mrs. 
jee times in each season, whether they! Gardenér’s place, Troy. 
ve in his fields or in the highway. You) Mr. Norton, of Lansingburgh, presented 
vould not hesitate to shoot a wolf on your) @ quantity of fine, full grown potatoes, and 
‘hbor’ tces: then do not to cut al| ecets=nine different varieties of cherry, de- 
19 ; re ses 4 <_ ° ° er 
Pag i agile liciously ripe—nine varieties of rose, and 
thistle, for be assured that thistles do more) .. vera) other species of flowers. 
injury to agriculture in this state than pan- | Mavduke and American cherries were 
thers, wolves and wild-cats together. \ produced from the garden of Philip Heartt, 
‘Mount Ide, Troy. 
, : {| " P 
We call the attention of ourreadersto an} E.R. Parma'tee, Lansingburgh, a basket 
ible production from the committee of the | of red, and a basket of fine English Straw- 
Massachusetts Horticulrural Society, com- jetties. and early cherries. 

Ain this , TT) bic | Mrs. Cone, Lansingburgh, a pretty thorn- 
menced in this number. Fie subject may |itess double and single French Rose and ele- 
ve novel to most of our citizens, but we be-} gant Hiderangea. 

‘ieve, when understood, it will be thonght|!} Mr. Briggs of Schaghticoke, presented 
We ask all to read it. nearly two quarts of strawberries. These 
| delicious berries were on an average, nearly 
ALBANY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—SIXTH |} three and an haif inches in circumference. 
EXHIBITION—JUNE 28, 1831, | Soine measured four and an half inches.— 
. : tr ° ° ° ° . 
1 pint fine Strawberries. | Their flavor was as rich as their size was 
| pint Cherries. \| extraordinary. 
1 quart Potatoes. |. From the garden of Mr.Alexander Walsh, 
A splendied collection of Flowers, consis- || Lansingburgh, Salsify, or vegetable oyster ; 
‘ng of Dianthus Carryophillus, iortensis, || poe npg rag | oe jee 
“hinensis and Barbatus. | Artichoke; Early Yor abbage ; Green 
Delphinium elatum and Azurcum. | Curled Endine; preserved (bottled) Goose- 
Sephara cerulia and Alba. || berries; Green Gooseberries from two varie- 
Spina ulmaria. || ties of bushes received this last spring from 
Pyrethrum parthenium. | England ; (white Tariarian) Yellow, Span- 
Monarda didyma. ‘ish, Apple, and seven other varieties of 
Lonicera caprifolium and Stalaca. cherries ; a specimen of very superior Keens’ 
Rosa, three varieties,—From tie garden Seedling, and Chili Strawberries, soine of 
of D. B. Slingerland. which measured 4 1-2 inches; Ripe Ras- 
: 4 valle . 
Half peck fine string beans;—From the} berries; a specimen of last seasons’ reeled 
garden of R. M. Meigs. silk and cocoons ; Cotyledon Orbiculata ; 
Two winter Squashes of last years growth, double white cape Jessamine ; Neguo Em- 
very large and in fine preservation, one of | Peror Rose ; double sweet Briar in flower ; 
hem measured 87 inches in length, and Bizrad Triumphant, dark purple Augustine, 
weighed nineteen pounds; the other 29|}a@nd Moss Rose; Hop tree, a branch with 
a and seventeen pounds, presented by hops and foilage; Sensitive tree, mimoso 
. Cruttenden, of the Eagle Tavern. pigra. 
_ Stated premiums were awarded to D. B Mr. Kilbey, of Van Schaick’s Island, 
Slingerland. brought fine potatoes and beets. 
Discretionary premiums to L. Crutten-| Mr. Roller presented half grown grapes 
Jen. |from the vineyard. And wine made from 
The examining committee deem it prop-/ his grapes of last season. 
&r to add the following extract from the pro- 
ceedings of the exhibition, held on the 15th| Mr. Abijah Alley of Cincinnati has inven- 
instant, which was omitted in their public, ted a beehouse, which is highly approved.— 
report of that exhibition. It has been patented by himself and Mr. J. 
wh; . . . . e 
Fifty Strawberries of uncommon size|C. Parsons. It contains slides, by which 





horhood in a few years after. 


is regards the road, they have in such cases 








favorably of. 




















large bowl of cold water: lay the curd gent- 
ly on it, tie the cloth and hang it up to drain 
for four or five hours in a cool place, then 
change the cloth and put the curd into a 


|hoop of the size of a breakfast plate, and 


press it moderately seven or eight hours. 
when it must be taken out and split in two 
with a thread ; lay the cloth between them. 
and again put them in press for twelve oi 
fifteen hours, if then pressed enough, which 
will be known by the firmness. Keep them 
in fresh grass a few days, turning them 
morning and evening, and they will be fit 
for use. 

N. B.—They can be very well pressec 
between two plates. 





From the American Farmer. 


WIILLIS’ GRAPE VINE. 
Oxford, Md. May 20, 1831. 
Mr. SmiruH—As my vine has excited so 
much curiosity among strangers and oth- 
ers, [ yesterday called in two of my neigh- 
bors to try and count the bunches on it.—- 
One limb was up a fruit tree so high, that it 
could not be counted. It covers a large part 
of the yard in an espalier form, and has run 
up four fruit trees. You have the certifi- 
cate of my neighbors enclosed, and may 
publish it if you please. I have the honour 
to be, your most obedient, humble servant, 
JOHN WILLIS. 
We hereby certify, that we were this da) 
called on to count the bunches of grapes 
that were on the vine in John Willis’ yard, 
and we counted them as well as we could, 
but have made allowances, and have thrown 
in many for good count, and have counted 
twenty-five thousand one hundred and ten 
bunches, one-third or nearly oee half of 
them are double bunches, and only counted 
as single bunches. The vine is commen 
cing in its seventh year’s growth, as he says, 
and the stem is only from nine to ten inches 
in circumference. Ricard Gossace. 
Crarurs B. Bromwe tu. 
Oxford, May 10, 1831. 





SWISS CHARD—MODE OF COOKING. 

The following directions for dressing this 
vegetable, have been politely furnished us 
by Mr. G. B. Smith, to whom we are in- 
debted for all the seeds we have distributed 
among our friends. Editor So. Agr. 

‘We cook the Swiss Chard as follows— 
trim the leaf from the stem with a knife, 
and boil the stem in water with a little salt 
till tender, then take them out and drain all 
the water off, put them in a stew-pan, pour 
on some drawn butter, (sauce blanche, as the 
French call it) cover them close and stew 
them for 15 minutes. This dish is then 
equal (to my palate) to asparagus. 
‘The leaf part is cooked in the same way, 
and some cook the leaf and stem together, 
but I prefer them separately. Cooked thus 
the leaf is fully equal to spinach—to my pal 
ate of course. The French have various 











ind beauty, 47 were weighed by the exam-|the bees are shut off and the honey taken 
‘hing committee, and found to weigh one’ without disturbing them. 


modes of dressing Swiss Chard, but I am 
unacquainted with any but the above.’ 
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MUNICATIONS. | and refuse it, so that a rabbit may be nearly 
= TS === | starved by affording it too great a quantity of 
FOR THE GENESPE FARMFR. food. Some ogee -~ _ peer eos 
rT S ‘twice a day, but it is better to fee em 
SMALL ANIMALS. ithree, ak or five times aday. Toa full 
i grown doe, without a litter, in the morning, 
give a little hay with any vegetables which 
are in season; in the forenoon, grass, clo- 
ver, or vegetables; in the afternoon, dry 
food, such as corn, bread, or peas ; at night, 
vegetables or clover. If you give them 
RABBITRY OR HUTCHES. ‘more hay or other stuff than they can eat, 
The Rabbit House should be dry and well ‘they will waste it or become disgusted with 
ventilated ; too much humidity, whether ex-||j¢, “ Generally speaking rabbits prefer green 
ternally or internally will cause the Rabbits | oy moist food to corn, but it is necessary to 
‘o rot. When considerable numbers are)» ake them eat a sufficient portion of solid 
wept, fresh air is absolutely necessary to pre-|| food to keep them healthy. They are very 
serve them ina state of health; still they)’ fond of tea leaves, bread and milk, celery, 
should not be exposed to drought, which fre-|| parsley, and the root and top of carrots, -- 
juently brings on a disease called the snuf-||"Tea leaves, however, should be given spar- 
fles;—If economy is an object, the young) ingly. Lettuces, cabbage, and cauliflower, 
fancier, can himself construct hutches suffi-|'they eat with avidity, but they should be 
ciently good for common purposes. Com-| restricted to small quantities. 
mon dry-goods boxes with one side slatted, || It must be remembered that a doe will 
will make very good hutches. Young per-| eat nearly twice as much when suckling as 
sons should begin by keeping common rab-| at other times ; and when her litter begin to 
bits, for which hutches will answer very) eat, the allowance of fuod must be increas- 
well; when they have acquired experience|/ed. If we can obtain neither greens, roots, 
in the management of the rabbitry, they may | nor grains, at feeding time, we moisten the 
hy degrees introduce superior animals and | corn with water or milk; but generally they 


RABBITS. 
(Continued from No, 18, Page 135 } ie 
In my last communication I treatea of the 
tifferent varieties of Rabbits. f will now 
say a few words on Hutches, Feeding, 
Breeding, and Diseases. 
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will be necessary for this purpose. Do no; 
handle your rabbits, particularly the you 
ones, too much; when you lift them take 
them with one hand, by the ears, and la E 
the other under the lower part of — 
back. Never slacken in attention; a eg 
glect of a day will de much injury ; while by 
by constant care you may breed to 2reat 
perfection. 

Those who are fanciful in colours, shoulg 
not only look at those of the rabbits the 
buy, but also ascertain, if possible, the ed. 
ours of the does they come from; for rab. 
bits frequently throw litters in which not a 
single young one of their own colour can be 
found. If there happen for instance, to 
have been a single cross of grey in your 
stock for three or four generations back, i 
will frequently appear in stock, although 
every breeding rabbit you have, is of a dif. 
ferent colour. Grey, is the most difficult of 
all colours to eradicate; but even grey rab. 
bits do not always have young ones of their 
own colour, 

The more you vary the food, the fatter 
your rabbits will be; but observe, that wher 
once full fat, (as the breeders say) they fre- 
quently fall off and pine away toa bad con 
dition. It is impossible to give rules for the 
precise quantity of food to be allowed; 


dispose of their common ones. They should'| need no water, as it is rather a dangerous| 
then procure superior liutches, for a fine lop- || experiment to try the effect of liquid upon 
-ared rabbit loses half its beauty in a clum-'|their stomach. 


sey, ill made hutch. | BREEDING. 


The hutch for does, should have a par-|| The doe will breed at the age of six 
tition with a hole in it, to let them pass from months; her period of gestation is thirty days.|| harmless amusement which they afford, but 
one part to the other and a slide to close |'The rabbits are not to be left together over) the surplus stock may be made to pay for 
this hole when necessary. For weaned rab-|'ten minutes. Some days before kindling,|| their keeping, either by using them for the 
vits, a hutch without this partition is prefer-) hay is to be given to the doe, with which | table or disposing of their skins. 
able, and it is unnecessary to have any par-)| and the fur which nature has instructed her} 
‘ition in the bucks’ hutches. The breeding) to tear from her body, she will make ber) rOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
hutches ought to be three fect long, eighteen) nest. Biting the hay into short pieces, and | Piants sometimes spring diseased from 
inches high, and two feet wide. ‘he doe’s) carrying it about in her mouth, are almost'| the sced without any apparent cause; and 
orivate apartment, should occupy about one! certain signsof her being with young. Thelina majority of cases, such may be known 


third of the hutch, and should be tight ex-) number produced varics from three to cley-|| by a sickly whiteness. 
‘ept the hole in the partition as mentioned:en. Destroy the weak and sickly ones, as' 

above. The other part of the hutch should’ soon as their defects can be perceived, until ted to others by budding or grafting ; or the 
ve closed on all sides except the front, and the litter is reduced to five or six. If youl virulence may be so great as to poisona 
that slatted or wired like a cage. A smali||leave more to be suckled, some will die and/ neighbouring tree by the pollen, as in the 
door should be arranged to the smaller apart- | others be sickly and all inferior rabbits, The | yellows of the peach tree. In herbaceous 
ment, for inspecting the young ones. If} old rabbits are not to be put together till the | vegetables however, the disease appears to 
your rabbits incline to gnaw the slats or!) expiration of six wecks ; the young may be’ be confined to the individual plant, or to its 


or other parts of the hutch, as they frequent- ‘weaned and separated from the doe, in a|| offsets, as in the silver striped Crown Imperi- 
ly do, it will be necessary to line the inside | fortnight after. 
with tin. 


little experience alone can teach the younz 
fancier this secret. ‘ 

By proper care and attention, rabbits may 
not only be kept for the sake of their beau- 
ty of appearance, and the interesting and 











sete 


When the plant is a 
\tree or a shrub, the malady is often impar- 


; if move than five or six|jal; and although all these putients indicate 
The bottom of the hutch should litters are obtained in a year, the doe will! 


with that fecbleness which attends an impaired 
incline a little back and a slip be taken off soon be worn out, and the young ones not! constitution, many are kept and propagated 


. ‘ . i} . 
of the lower part of the back side, to allow); worth much. The doe should not be dis-!| for their beauty. 
the urine and excrement to pass out. The || turbed by any other rabbit, while with!) The object of this note however, is no! 
hutches may be stacked one above another, |! young. |to denounce this practice,—for tastes are 


or set in a row, as choice or circumstance|| If well fed and kept warm, does will breed | not to be disputed,—but to point out to the 
may direct. readers of the Genesee Farmer, the advan- 


They should however, never,{all the year, but it is better to let them rest! 
|tage of bearing this subject in mind, wher 


be placed upon the ground, but elevated on |during the winter. 

wooden stools a foot or two above it. they select plants from a nursery. That I 
Another mode of keeping rabbits, which|| Diseases may, ina great measure be pre-| may be better understood, I will state a few 

is preferred by some is to have a small pen,||vented by regularity in feeding, good food,|\cases which have come under my notice in 

or enclosure, from 10 to 20 feet square with||and cleanliness. ‘The refuse of vegetables my own garden. 

sreeding and other hutches, around its sev-||should always be rejected. For the liver} Jn 1825, I raised from seeds three plants 

»ral sides, leading into it. It is better to have!| complaint, to which rabbits are subject, thereof the Broom ( Spartium Scoparium) of 

the pen covered with a slight roof to keepjjis no cure. The snuffles are occasioned by|lwhich two were diseased, white, and very 

off the sun and rain. ‘The rabbits are then||damp or cold. 


DISEASES. 


; If there is any cums for this, || feeble. ‘These have long since perished. Ic 
salled into the enclosure to feed, and make|/it must be dryness in their hutches and food. | 


3 4 ik . ‘the Autumn of 1826, I procured a Lilium 
a very pretty display. {In this mode, care|; When old rabbits are attacked by a looseness | Superbum. Next Spring as it advanced 10 


should be taken to keep the bucks in pro ver||de y food will in general restore them; hei -¢ or hi and when 
siliaiinn as ion qT M ga a4 . la J he io cere 2 hem; but | height, it grew whiter and feebler, “ 
Je rerwise they wil get into the||\do what you will, itis difficult to save young |little more than one foot high, it quit gro 
does’ hutches and destroy the young ones. |jones from sinking under it; dry food for! ing. [removed itto a wet border without 
This j FEEDING, them, as well as the old ones, is the only |any improvement, and though it still sur 
~ a) ’ ‘ ‘ y jar 
- ns a important subject. On| remedy. | vives, it has never produced a flower. =" 
‘is Skull as a feeder, mainly depends the fan- fall, having lost all hopes of its recovery, 
cier’s success. If too much food is given at Be careful to keep your hutches particu-|/requested a nurseryman to send me none 
once, the animals will get disgusted with|!larly clean; a short hoe or trowel and brush but healtby plants, and I have now threp 0! 
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‘hese lilies with fine green leaves rapidly jjat my successful experiment. But they say 
dvancing to a flowering state. I have incurred an expense which common 
Two years ago, I planted Spirea tomen- farmers cannot sustain to arrive at a result 
‘sq. Like the lily, it grew feeble, assuming |iso unexpected, so favorable and new in this 
: pale yellow cast, and produced no flowers. country ; although it is well known that! 
i have since procured another, which stands farmers in Dutchess, Columbia and Sarato- 
athe same border with heathly green leaves, ||<a counties have greatly enriched them- 
ad with every prospect of coming soon into selves for thirty years past by the culture of 
sloom. these pine planes; more productive by a ju- 
I have also observed plants of Liatris||dicious management of clover and plaster 
pheroidea, Ulex europeus and Lupinus noo- than the Genesee Flats, taking into view 
‘hatensis with the same sickly aspect. the comparative facility of cultivation. 

I have seen nothing to induce a hope that In answer as to the expense I have incur- 
‘hose plants will ever recover from this mal-|/red, I can safely appeal to the above state- 
idy. D. 8. ||ment, with an assurance that no manure has} 

—— —————== || been put on the land, nor no other course 
adopted but as above stated. The experi- 
ment of lime and salt, it will be observed, 
was on 8 acres only ; its effects will be as- 
certained by the clover of this year. 


All the expenses I have incurred since 
1826 are fully met by the profits of the crops. 
‘It therefore results, that with exception of 
the fences and $6,50 for salt and lime; the 
extra, chargeable on the soil for the first 
\year is $74. It is useless to add, the public 
iwill judge for themselves. I have brought 
‘the subject fairly before them, and earnestly 


oods. * land is of a good quality for ||;"~. , ; 

- hang : coe Y |invite experiments, and less attention to 
nat species of soil, and so pronounced by eiline the haan af emieiiune 
Capt. Lindsey, of Saratoga county, who | sai . 8 : 


nstructed the road from Port Kent to)! 
. . . ‘MAS: ISETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIET 
veeseville, in 1824. He stated to me it was | SASACHUSESTS HOSTICE ¥ 


wich superior to the same species of land|| Ata meeting of this Society, held June 
n that county; and that he, with others, || 18th, the following report was made by the 
had for several years cultivated it with great |Committee on a garden of Experiment and 
necess and profit. From his information, { | Rural Cemetery. 

as induced to commence the experiment| : Report. 
11826. In May of that year, 1 paid for|| When the Massachusetts Horticultural) 
iearing the 15 acres for the plough, g29 | Society was organised, it was confidently) 





SELECTIONS. 
From the Keesville Herald. 
To the Editors,—In conformity to your| 
‘equest, the following is the result of my! 
xperiment on 15 acres plane land, situate 
n the high road, half a mile west of Port 
Kent. E. WATSON. 
Port Kent, June 17, 1831. 

















} 
{his experimental lot lies within the race | 
urse, on the north side, in the mids of pine 








advantages are anticipated, from a mutual 
interchange of good offices. 


A library of considerable extent has been 
formed, containing many of the most cele- 
brated English and French works on horti- 
culture, several of which are magnificent.— 
‘he apartments for the accommodation of 
the Society, have been partially embellished 
with beautiful paintings, of some of our 
choice native varieties of fruits; and by 
weekly exhibitions, during eight months of 
the year, of fruits, flowers, and esculent ve- 
getables ;—-by awarding preimiums for pro- 
ficiency in the art of gardening, and the 
the rearing of new, valuable, or superior 
products; by disseminating intelligence, 
and accounts of the proceedings of the Sa- 
ciety at its regular and special meetings, 
through the medium of the New England 
Fariner ; and by an annual festival,and pub- 
lic exhibition of the various products of 
horticulture, an interest has been excited, 
and a spirit of inquiry awakened,auspicious 
to the Institution, while a powerful impulse 
has been given to all the branches of rural 
industry, far beyond our most sanguine 
hopes. 

To foster and extend a taste for the pleas- 
ant, useful and refined art of Gardening, 
the time appears to have arrived, for enlar- 
ging the sphere of action, and giving the 
most ample development to the original de- 
sign of the Society. 

The London, Paris, Edinburgh and Liv- 
erpoo! Horticultural associations, have each 
established Experimental Gardens, and the 
beneficial effects have been conspicuously 
experienced, not only throughout England, 
Scotland and France, but the whole civili- 





september following, for plough- '|anticipated, that, at no very distant period | 
ing, at $3 per acre, with two lia Garden of Experiment would be establish-| 
soke of oxen, 45 ed in the vicinity of Boston; but to arrive at. 
such a pleasing result, it was deemed expe-| 
$74 dient that our efforts should first be direct-| 

in 1827, it lay in that hopeless state, and 4, Co the accomplishment vf objects, which) 
| pronounced it an ** experimental lot ;’’ Would not require very extensive pecuniary) 
hich exeited the general sneer of ridicule. resources ; that we should proceed with great) 





zed world is deriving advantages from those 
\magnificent depositories, of the rarest pro- 
ducts, which have been collected, from the 
vast domains of Pomona and Flora. These 
noble precedents have been followed, in Rus- 
sia, Germany, Holland and Italy. We must 
also emulate the meritorious examples of 
those renowned institutions, and be thus en- 


In 182%, it was again ploughed, cross caution, and by a prudential management, abled to reciprocate their favors, from like 


‘ughed and harrowed, and the greatest) of our means, gradually develope a more 
oportion of bushes and roots taken off, at, complete and efficient system for rendering 


} 


|collections of useful and ornamental plants. 


An equally enlightened taste will be thus 


n expense of $35 the institution, as extensively useful as it| superinduced for those comforts and embel- 


|| was necessary and important. Public favor 


nS acres, I put on 3 bbls, ve 
4,50 |was to be propitiated, by the adoption of 


damaged salt, at $1,50, 
\lso, 30 bush. damaged lime, ; 
In September, sowed the 15 acres, plas-|/culated to encourage patronage and insure 
«red, with rye, after soaking it 12 hours in | ultimate success. 
cef pickle, containing salt petre. With these views, the labors of the Soci- 
1829. In March, sowed 3 acres with red ety have been confined to the collection and 


over, on the last end, and plastered the |, dissemination of intelligence, plants, scions, | 


‘hole at the rate of one bushel to the acre in| and seeds, in the various departments of 
lay; received a good cropof rye; plough- || Horticulture. An extensive correspondence 


, cross ploughed and harrowed for a fresh||was therefore opened with similar associa-| 


‘op and cleared off most of the roots. tions in this country, and Europe, as well as 
1231. In March, seeded down the 12/|¥ith many gentlemen who were distinguish- 
res with red clover, at the rate of 6 bush-}/€4 for their theoretical attainments, practi- 

| of seed to the acre; early in July, plough-||¢al information and experimental research- 

‘in the 8 acres of clover on the east end ||, in all the branches of rural economy, on 

i the lot; and in September, sowed 2 acres /||this continent, and other portions of the 

{ it with rye and one acre of it with wheat, | Slobe. 

tepared as before; seeded it down to clover 

1 March, and plastered the whole 15 acresjierally evinced, to advance the interests of 
n May. the Society, has had a salutary and cheering 

1831, June 15th. The rye 5 1-2 feet|\influence. Many interesting and instruct- 


| 
2.00, such incipient measures, as were best cal-| 


The kind disposition, which has been gen-| 


lishments, and that intellectual enjoyment 
which the science and practice of horticul~ 
ture afford. 


| With the Experimental Garden, it is re- 
commended to unite a Rurat Cemetery ; 
\for the period is not distant, when all the 
| burial grounds within the city will be closed, 
jand others must be formed in the country, 
|—the primitive and only proper location.— 
|There the dead may repose undisturbed, 
through countless ages. There can be form- 
ed a public place of sepulchre, where mon- 
uments can be erected to our illustrious men, 
whose remains, thus far, have, unfortunate- 
ly, been consigned to obscure and isolated 
tombs, instead of being collected within one 
common depository, where their great deeds 
might be perpetuated and their memories 
cherished by succeeding generations, Tho’ 
dead, they would be eternal admonitors to 
the living,—teaching them the way, which 
leads to national glory and individual re- 





| 


} 
| 
| 
| 





| 


‘igh, and wheat in vigorous growth, al-/j| ive communications have been received,and | 2OWn. S 

‘hough considerably injured by the past win-|| valuable donations of books, seeds, and} When it is perceived what laudable efforts 
‘er; the clover of uncommon growth for the || plants have been made by generous foreign-| have been made in Europe, and how honor- 
eason. Sent samples of both to Keeseville||ers, and citizens of the United States. A able the results, it is impossible that the cit 
nd Plattsburgh for the inspection of the {|liberal offer of co-operation has been prompt-|izens of the United States should long lin- 
™hlic, who appeared to be much astonished |! ly tendered, in hoth hemispheres, and ¢reat||ger in the rear of the general march of 
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improvement. They will hasten to present flowering plants, avenues and walks may be 
establishments, and to evince a zeal for the made through them, in such a manner, as to 
encouragement of rural enconomy, com- render the whole establishment interesting 
menstrate with the extent and natural re-|jand beautiful, at a small expense, and with- 
sources of the country, and the variety of||in afew years; and ultimately offer an ex- 
its soil and climate. ample of landscape or picturesque garden-| 

Your Committee have not a doubt that}/ing, in conformity to the modern style of | 
an attempt should be made in this state to laying out oe. which will be highly 
rival the undertakings of other countries, in||creditable to the Society. | 
all that relates to the cultivation of the soil.|| The streams, and parcels of bog and| 
The intelligent, patriotic and wealthy will meadow Jand may be easily converted into | 
cheerfully lend their aid, in the establish- || ponds, and variously formed sheets of w a- | 
ment of a GARDEN oF EXPERIMENT, and a /ter, which will furnish appropriate positions | 
Cremerery. Massachusetts has ever been |} for aquatic plants, while their borders may, 
distinguished for her public and private! be planted with Rhododendrons, Azaleas, | 
munificence, in the endowment of colleges, || several species of the superb Magnolia, and 


_ is ae : a baie mar . , 
academies, and numerous associations foy||other plants, which require a constanly hu-| 
! 
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inculeating knowledge, and the advance-}/mid soil, and decayed vegetable matter, for || 


ment of all branches of industry. A confi- | their nourishment. | 
dent reliance is therefore reposed on the), yn the southeastern and northeastern) 
same sources of beneficence. The Lreis-| boiders of the tract can be arranged the 
LATURE will not refuse its patronage, but) nurseries, and portions selected for the cul-| 
readily unite with the Peorie in generous) ture of fruit trees and esculent vegetables, | 
contributions, for the accomplishment of |on an extensive scale; there may arranged | 
objects, so well calculated to elevate the | the Aboritum, the Orchard, the Culinarum, | 
character of the Commonwealth, and that}, Floral departments, Melon grounds and| 
of its citizens. || Strawberry beds, and Green Houses. 

The Experimental Garden is intended,|| ‘The remainder of the land may be devo- 
for the improvement of horticulture in allj|,ted tothe Cemetery. . 
its departments, ornamental, as well as|| By means of more extensive correspond- | 
useful. dence, with eminent horticulturists it is) 

The objects which will chiefly claim at-|/certain, that many valuable, rare and beau- 
tention, are, the collection and cultivation |tiful plants may be obtained, not only from) 
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persons, within the last ten years, 
sists of about a hundred and twent 
lish acres abundantly clothed with trees anc’ 
underwood of every common species “ 
means of the transplanting machine ee 
exhibiting within itself a practical illustra. 
tion of every principle laid down, and evers 
theory held forth in this essay. The sino, 
trees and bushes, in groups and open disno 
sitions, amount to about seven hundred jp 
number, exclusively of close plantation: 
and copsewood. Their size, when removed. 
is not great, the largest not exceeding fro, 
thirty to forty feet in height, and fron: thre, 
or three and a half, to five feet in girth, at 
foot from the ground; but many of then, 
are of much smaller dimensions. Ti, 
height of the bushes or underwood remove: 
has been from four to ten feet,and consistin 
of every sort, usually found on the banks 0) 
lakes and rivers. But size in art founde, 
on fixed principles,is a mere matter of choic: 
and expenditure; for trees of the greates 
size must be almost as certain and succes: 
ful in removal, as those of the least. It wa. 
desirable, however, as almost every thin: 
was to be done here, in the way of park 
wood, to limit the operations to the smalles: 
possible expenditure, consistently with pro 
ducing some effect on the foreground, an 
middle distance of the landscape ; and wit! 
careful execution. 

** Whoever will take the trouble to visi' 
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of common, improved, and new varieties of all parts of our own country, but other re-||the place, will perhaps find his labor repaii 


the different kinds of Fruits, Esculent Vege-|/ gions of the globe, which could be naturali-' 
tables, Forest and Ornamental Trees and|/zed to the soil and climate of New Eng-| 
Shrubs, Flowering, Economical and other| land. This can be efficiently undertaken, | 
interesting Plants, which do not exclusively | SO Soon asa Garden of Experiment is form-; 
belong to the predial department of tillage ;| ed, but it would be almost useless to procure! 


in examining the progress of an art, calcu 
lated probably to become as popular as an; 
that has been cultivated within a century 

as there is scarcely any one in which so ma 
ny persons in the higher and middle rank- 


—paying particular attention to the quali-| large collections of seeds or plants, until we || are interested. 


ties and habits of each;—instituting com-|/are enabled to cultivate them under the im- 
parative experiments, on the modes of cul-| mediate direction of the Society. 

ture, to which they are usually subjected, so!) Accounts of the experiments, which may 
as to attain a knowledge of the most useful, be made should be periodically reported and | 


rare and beautiful species ;—the best pro- published; and seeds, buds, cuttings and un- | 


cess of rearing and propagating them, by common varieties of rooted plants may be) 
seeds, scions, buds, suckers, layers, and cut-!| distributed among the members of the So-| 
tings ;—the most successful methods of in-|\ciety, and be sold for its benefit, in such | 
suring perfect and abundant crops, as well manner as may be found most expedient, to! 
as satisfactory results, in all the branches of render the garden the most extensively use- 
useful and ornamental planting, appertain-|| ful in all its relations with the wants, com- 
ing to HortTicuLTURE. | forts and pleasures of life. 

_ Compartments to be assigned for the par- | Such an establishment is required for) 
ticular cultivation of F ruit Trees, Timber | ‘collecting the scattered rays of intelli-| 
lrees, Ornamental lrees, and Shrubs, Es- | gence, and blending them with the science | 
culent Vegetables, Flowers, and for the lo-!' and accumulating experience of the times,’ 
cation of Green Houses, Stoves, Vinevies, || and the diffusing 


. > 
Orangeries, and Mot Beds. jand enlighten the practical horticulturits in| 
For the accommodation of the Garden of| 


, : his career of agreeable and profitable indus- 
Experiment and Cemetery, at least seventy try, Lt will powerfully contribute to in- 


acres of land are deemed necessary ; and||cyease the taste for rural pursuits,—stimu- 
in making the selection of a site, it was very | Jate a generous spirit of research and emu- 
important that from forty to fifty acres| lation,—sueg 
should be well or partially covered with for- |) "1 
est trees and shrubs, which could be rect 
priated for the latter establishment ; 
that it should present all possible varieties|| the vast vegetable resource 
of soil, common in the vicinity of Boston ;|| 
be diversified by hills, valleys, plants, brooks 
and low meadows, and bogs, so as to afford 
proper locations for every kind of tree and 
plant, that will flourish in this climate ;—be 
near to some large stream or river; and easy 
of access by land and water; but still suffi- TRANSPLANTING TREES. 
ciently retired. Extract from Sir Henry Steuart’s Trea- 
To realize these advantages it is propos-||tise on transplanting trees : 

ed, that a tract of land called Sweet Au- **At the place, from which these pages 
burn, situated in Cambridge, should be pur- |jare dated, may be seen a park of limited 
chased. As a large portion of the ground ||extent, and possessing no particular claim 
1s now covered with trees, shrubs and wild ||to beauty,but visited from curiosity by many 


them far and wide, to cheer | 


es of the Union, 





enjoyment of all classes of citizens,—ad-| 


eral aspect of the whole country. 


(To be conctuded next week.) | 











{ : ‘ : 
gest numerous objects worthy land the following year, the grounds imm¢ 


‘of inquiry and experiment,—multiply the ‘diately adjoining, were abundantly covere: 
| facilties of information and the interchange||With wood, by means of the transplantin- 
and} of indigenous and exotic plants,—develope machine. 


** Considering the prejudice which exist: 


| against the art, and that the great power, ot 


which it is susceptable, will with difficults 
gain belief, it may be worth while to state 

few facts as to its general application whic! 
jare as incontrovertable as they may seeii 
surprising to the reader. It is fom no vain 
|desire to exaggerate what has been done a! 
this place, but merely to show the degree o! 
“progress, which the art has made, under th 
| greatest disadvantages of soil and climate 
Tt is also for the purpose of proving to thos: 
who may engage in similar undertakings. 
that whatever has been done well here may, 





| with equal industry, be done a great dea’ 


; 


etter, in most other situations. 

‘There was in this park originally © 
| Water, and scarcely a tree or bush, on tir 
|banks and promonteries of the present lane 
and river; for the water partakes of bot! 
those characters. During the summer 0’ 
1820, the water was excluded ; and in tha' 


Groups and _ single trees grove 
and underwood were introduced in evel! 


—give activity to enterprise,—increase the||Style of disposition, which the subject seem 


ed to admit. Where the turf recedes from, 


vance the prosperity, and improve the gen-|| OF approaches the water, the ground is some- 


what bold and irregular, although withou 


‘striking features of any sort: yet the pr 
‘fusion of wood scattered over a surface 0 
‘| moderate limits, in every form and variet): 


give it an intricacy and an expression, whic! 
it never possessed before. 

‘* By the autumn of the third yea! only, 
after the execution, namely 1823, when tlie 
committee of the society honored the pla* 
with their inspection, the different parts <¢° 
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syed to harmonize with one another, and the 
ntenedd effects were nearly produced. What 
. was wished to bring forward appeared al- 
-eady prominent. What was to be conceal- 
.]. or thrown into the back ground,assumed 
‘jat station. The foreground trees, (the 
yest that could be procured,) placed on the 
.astern bank above the water, broke it into 
arts with their spreading branches, and for- 
wed combinations which were extremely 
leasing. The copse or underwood, which 
overs an island in the lake, and two prom- 
yntories, as also an adjoining bank that ter- 
»yinates the distance,was seen coming down 
yearly to the water’s edge, What was the 
ost important of all, both trees and under- 
yood has obtained a full and deep-coloured 
eaf, and health and vigour were restored to 
ehm. Ina word, the whole appeared like a 
-pot at least forty years planted.” 


From the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository. 
RAW POTATOES BAD FOR MILCH COWS. 
The following article taken from a for- 
in magazine, has been copicd lately into 
‘he American Farmer and New England 
larmer : 
‘* Many farmers are in the habit of giving 
ww potatoes to all kinds of stock ; but they 


re of a watery and griping nature, and ac- | 


idents have frequently happened from their 
ise, before the cattle have been accustomed 
‘othem. For milch cows, they are very 
vad, purging them, and rendering their milk 

» thin and poor, even for suckling. If 
_iven raw to fatten oxen, good hay and bean 
ieal should be allowed, to counteract the | 
yvatery qu , of the roots. There is, how- 
ver, much difference in the nature of pota- 
os, and the mealy approach nearest to the 
ature of corn, the yellow, afford the strong- 
-t nutriment.”"—Secotech Magazine. 

Remarks. 

Nothing can be of greater importance to 
very farmer, than a correct knowledge of 
he comparative merits of the different vari- 
ties of food for his cattle. Of course no- 
hing can be more pernicious, than throwing 


ut loose and general censures of any par- 


cular species of food, particularly of those 
nost easily raised, and therefore the cheap-| 
st. [certainly am not disposed to set up 
uy authority against opinions advanced in 
stablished works. But there is no treason 
Stating facts, in relating careful and long 
ontinued experiments. For nearly twenty 
ears, [ have been in the practice of allow- 
ug my milk cows, from November till they 
,0 to grass, about three pecks of roots a day, | 
‘ith good English, or upland hay, to their 
ull content. [ first commence with the 
eet, because it is most perishable; carrots 
hen follow, and from February till May, 
ley have raw potatoes. In commencing 
vith the potatoes, they will be for ajfew days 
claxed; so they will, (often) to as great a 
legree, with Indian meal; after a little use, 
‘hey return to their natural state of body, 
ind are always in high condition when they 
ire turned out to grass—=perhaps they are 

0 tat. 

Potatoes, then, cannot be a watery, gri- 
»ing food; my milk is as rich as the milk 
{ cows not thus managed. My cows have 
save been almost always raised by myself, 
‘tom my own stock,and I usually keep them 
‘ill they are aged. Ifthe proposition stated 
n the extract at the head of these remarks 
iad been true, or nearly true, or had any 
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impossible, that I should never have remar- 
ked the ill effects stated. 

Some farmers may consider these remarks 
as of less weight, as coming from a man not 
bred a farmer. 








20% 


|to young men to commit depredations u- 


‘pon the public, that they may reap the 


| 


| benefit of them: and indeed, were it not 


Some may say that I trust | for these monsters of iniquity,those keep- 


the eyes of others, and am deceived. To||&S of tippling shops and receivers of 
these possible objections, I reply, that my) Stolen goods, their victims, instead of be- 
own cows are objects of special regard, as ||'Dg arraigned at the bar of their country 
furnishing me with one of the most valua-|| for crimes at which they once shuddered, 
ble luxuries ; that I attend to them person- || might be raised to become respectable 
ally and carefully, and I can see no good | citizens, and to deserve and receive the 


reason why an attention of twenty years | commendation of all good men. 
should not enable me to form as correct an) 


| Ought licences to be granted for the 


opinion as a thorough bred farmer. 1 am} 


not, however, without support from persons 
of that description. An intelligent practi- 
cal farmer, whose dairy is in such repute 
that he obtains from thirty-one to thirty-se- 
ven ceuts a pound for his butter, assured 
|me, that he always gave his cows in winter 
'the long red potatoe ina raw state, and that 
‘he estimated two bushels of that potato for 
his cows as equal to one bushel of corn. 


JOHN LOWELL. 








A MEETING OF BUTLER [Ohio,] COUNTY aG- 





RICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Was yesterday held in the Court House 
‘in Hamilton. 
mers and citizens attended the meeting.— 














A few remarks, were made by several mem- 


|| bers, and an essay on the WEEVIL was read 





A respectable number of far-}, 


A. I. Chittenden Esq. president of the So-| 
ciety, took the chair and called the meeting, 
to order, and the constitution read by Dr.. 
Corey, one of the Secretaries, and several | 
amendments thereto proposed and adopted. | 


sale of liquor to men who keep nothing but 


dram shops, and who thereby corrupt, de- 
moralize and destroy the youth of our coun- 


try? The original and proper object of 
a license to sell liquor, was to accommo- 
date houses of entertainment—that trav- 
ellers and strangers might be accommo- 
dated and refreshed. They were never 
intended to be granted to men of bad 
character, who keep mere stews and 
sinks of iniquity. ‘This is not, and can- 
not be, their legitimate use. To sach 
men, then, they ought never to be given. 

To the Temperance Societies of our 
city and country much credit is due for 
the good they have done, and are doing; 
and if the authorities of our city, whose 
business it is to grant licences, would but 
give their aid to the same yood cause, by 
withholding licenses from the unprinci- 
pled and the profligate, we might, at vo 


|by Taylor Webster, Esq. After which the ‘distant day, congratulate our fellow-citi- 
| following Resolution was offered by Mr. J. zens on the wholesome improvement in 


ee ‘*" — a sale ot, the habits and morals of our people which 
esolved, Lhat the Fresident shall appoint) 44 naturally flow from such causes. 


a commtttee to report to this society at its 
jext regular meeting rules and regulations | Let the above be read and re-read: let 


for the annual exhibitions of the society, neighbor go with it to his neighbor, and 


and also to propose the severral animals, im- 
let them talk oy > cause together. 
iplements of husbandry and other articles | t them talk over the cé & the 


for which premiums shall be offered with the | " le 
| een me ; : ‘ “$2 af Gant. 
|amount of the premiums to be given. | The Massachusetts Horticultural Soci 


We were pleased to see many of the sub-! ty have determined, says the Patriot, to 
|Stancial farmers from different parts of the establish a Garden of Experiments and 
‘country in attendance. The next meeting |a Cemetery, to be united together, after 
of the society will be held on the first Wed-| the plan of Pere la Chaise, near Paris,— 
-hesday of July at the Court House in Ham-|' An act of the Legislature has been obtain- 
ilton. Hamilton Intelligencer. ‘ed, and a company of gentlemen have 


, ; 
| associated for the purchase of the beauti- 
DRUNKENNESS PRESENTED. 


> > . . | ful location called Sweet Auburn,in Cam- 
The Grand Jury of New York city, in bridge, of about seventy acres. —Travel- 


a late presentment, thus speak of drun-) Je; 


| 
kenness : || Simple Means of purifying Water.—It 
The grand Inquest for the body of the| is not so generally known as it ought to 
city and county of New York, being a-| be, that pounded alum possesses the pro- 
bout to separate,cannot in justice to their) perty of purifying water. A large spoon 
own sense of propriety forego the oppor-| full of pulverized alum, sprinkled into a 
tunity which thus presents itself, of say-| hogshead of water, (the water stirred 
ing, that most of the buisiness that has||round at the time,) will, after the lapse 
come before them,has arisen out of quar-|/of a few hours, by precipitating to the 
rels and outrages caused by drunkenness: /| bottom the impure particles, so purify it, 
—That this drunkenness is occasioned,|| that it will be found to possess nearly all 
in most instances, by the facility with||the freshness and clearness of the finest 
which liquor is obtained at tippling shops, | spring water. A pailful, containing four 
in whose neighborhood those quarrels'| gallons, may be purified with a single 
and breaches of the peace commence. _|| tea spoonful. 
Some of these shops are well known 
to be the receptacle of stolen goods, and|| The legislature of Massachusetts, have 
the persons who keep them appear to be,|/ appropriated $7000 for the erection of a 





























‘esree of soundness in if, it seems to me 


in many cases, of the most abandoned| small pox hospital at the Lazaretto, in 
character. They hold out inducements! Boston harbor. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER 
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MISCELLANIES. 





Tue Mississipp1.—The length of pas- 
sage from New-Orleans to Louisville has, 
been shortened about 42 miles, by cut- 
ting offtwo bends in the Mississippi river. 
The first at the bend into which Red riv- 
er empties itself. The distance round 
that bend was 18 miles. On the 14th of 
January last,Captain Shreves, the super- 
intendant for improving the navigation of 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, com- 
menced making an excavation across the 
neck of land, at the narrowest point.— 
The object was effected by cutting a ca- 
nal 17 feet wide by 22 feet deep, after 
felling allthe timber in the vicinity.— 
The water was let through the canal a- 
bout the 28th of Jan., fourteen days after 





| 





sixty plants are said to afford sufficient 
provender for a cow a year; and as the 
side shoots only are to be used, it lasts 
four years without fresh planting. A 


square of 60 feet will contain 256 plants, 
‘four feet apart, or 16 more than 4 cows 


require for a year’s provender without 
‘the aid of any other food.” —.Vass. Yeo- 
man. 

Aurora Borealis.—It is very curious, 
that the gentlemen attached to the north- 





ern expedition of Capt. Sir John Frank- 


‘that the aurora was accompanied by any 
‘noise. The Rev. Mr. Dunbar inserts a 


‘paper in the last number of the Edin-| 


‘burgh Journal of Geographical Science, 


in which he asserts, that during a six of Jecal 
1} ‘— 











July 2, 183). 
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The American Academy of Fine Arts, iy 
corporated 1808. Edward ‘ .ivingston (Sec 
of State) was its first President; then De. 
Witt Clinton; to whom John Trumbu}! 
succeeded. FE. Depeyster, jr. Secretary — 








iin 


| This Academy was opened in the Instutio; 

1816. 
|. ] ational Academy of Design ; institutes 
jin 1826 ; and devoted to painting,sculpture 
i J. B. F. Morse, President. 
Clinton Hall Association ; incorporate; 
in 1850; for the cultivation and promotio), 
of literature, science, and the arts. Clini, 


Jin and Captain B. echy, never observed | Hall was built by this association ; and cus 


about $50.000—Clinton Hotel is under th. 


isaine roof, and was built by Philip Hon. 
| Esq. and cost about the same. : 
| New York Law Institute ; incorporated j; 
|1850, for ** literary purposes, the cultivatio: 
science, the amendment of juri; 


| 
} 


H aD . ° ’ . . td ’ me % i] i : = : d sy: 2 . 
the commencement of the work. In| Years’ residence in one of the islands of | prudence, the providing of a seminary ¢ 


two days the water had excavated a 


the Hebrides, he heard a crackling noise} 


ie , , j > Ten} "hp 
channel to such an extent, that the steam-| — oreey Wier — when the 
er Belvidere passed up through it. On, Phenomenon was visible. 
the same day the U. S. steamer Heliop-| Lirenary anv Scientiric Societies oF 


olis passed up the channel. 
time the steam boats have all passed 


through the same cut off up and down. | 
In five days it wasthe main channel of} 


the river, being about half a mile in 


Since that}! 


: . to procure and study our statute books ; there- |! 
; , > | . M | 
width, and of equal depth with the other! ¢y+e, we must be permitted to believe, that | 


THE cITY oF New-York. 

As matter of remembrance and reference, 
we consider short statistical articles, both 
valuable and profitable. Every newspaper 
reader has not a library, neither is he able 


‘learning in the law, and the formation of . 
iaw library.” 

| New York Sacred Music Society ; ins, 
‘tuted in 1823. : 





————— 


—-- —_—~---— -_— TT 
DISSOLUTION, 
eer co-partnership heretofore existing betwee». 
the subscribers, under the firm of E. Pecg an 
| Co. is this day dissolved by mutual consent 
EVERARD PECK, 
i DAVID HOYT, 
may 6, 1831. SAM’L D PORTER 


[CP The subscribers having purchased the Stoc} 





} 
' 


parts of the river. The excavation Was these articles are well received by the gen- ‘in Trade of the late firm of E. Peck and Co., wil! 


made by the steam snag boat Heliopolis, | erality of our readers: we feel a becoming | Continue, the business of Book Selling, Printing 
in an unexampled and expeditious man-_ pride, too, for our chief city, which is equal- 
ner. By laying the boat-head on the! ly the boast of the state and the nation. 


shore, two scrapers of large size were) 


a . | a , . Gank — 1] 
worked by lines from four windlasses on) President, F’. Depeyster. jr. Secretary. In-| 
corporate! in the year 1809, for the purpose}; 


the main shaft of the boat. Two lines 
to each scraper, one a six inch line, to 
haul the scraper into the bow of the boat, 


passed through the leading block on the 
shore, as far as was necessary, and fasten- 
ed to the back end of the scraper to draw 
it out. 
wer kept in continual operation; load- 


ed and unloaded by their own motion, || !¥- 
attended by two men each, moving the) 
earth out and throwing it into the river, | 
where it was washed away at the rate of | 


at least a ton weight per minute. 


umes of great value. 
In this manner, the scrapers) al government regularly contribute every | 


New York Historical Society,James Kent, 


of discovering, procuring, and preserving 


whatever may relate to the natural. civil, 


literary, medical, and ecclesiastical history 


state of New York. The. ociety now pos- 
-sesses a library of about ten thousand vol- 


printed document issued by them respective- 


the present date. 
ter was the first newspaper printed in Ame- 
rica. A file commencing with its first num- 
ber is in the library of the Historical Socie- 


The other bend, 200 miles above) ty.] Its historical manuscripts are very val- 
Natches, which has been cut off, is not | uable; among them are to be found the pa- 


so perfect a navigation. 
round it is 24 miles. 


The distance pers of General Gates, Baron Steuben, Ge- 
That channel has neral Gage, Governor Colden, and several 


been formed by cutting a small ditch) original leters of General Washington.— 


through two years ago, Last fall the tim- 
ber was cut off the banks. 
steamboats have passed up through it. 
It is believed that it will wash this year 


They possess also a valuable collection of 


| 
| 
| 


to such an extent that it will be the main) 


channel of the river next year. The sa- 
ving to the navingation will be equally as 
that at Red River.—Cour. and Eng. 
Cow Cabbage.—This is the name of a 
vegetable recently introduced into this 
country. It grows from six to twelve 
feet high, and affords an abundant sup- 
ply of green fodder for cattle. The stalks 
live four years. In France they are per- 
mitted to stand out all winter, but in this 
country they should be defended from 
the frost by a sheaf of straw well secured 
atthetop. Tho N.E. Farmer states that 


. . | ; © S] , ) 
Six or eight ancient and modern gold, silver, and copper 


coins and medals. 
New York Society Library ; founded 1754; 
‘number of volumes, 22,000. 

New-York Atheneum, founded in 1824, 
for the promotion of science and literature. 
Lectures are delivered under its patronage 
upon a number of the most interesting bran- 
ches of knowledge. It has a fund of $27, 
000. Peter A. Jay, President, F. Depeys- 
ter, jun. Cor. Sec. 

he Lyceum of Natural History, was 
chartered in 1818, has a Library, and an ex- 


| 
} 


Natural History. Joseph Delafield, Presi- 
dent. 


New York Literary and Scientifie Society. 








Recor. Sec’y. 


The state and gener- | 


The Society has also files of newspa- 
pers nearly complete from the year 1704 to 
{The Boston News Let- 


tensive and rapidly increasing Museum of 


and Book Binding, at the old stand, under the fir: 

\of Hoyr, Porter and Co. 

\ DAVID HOYT, 

i SAM’L D PORTER, 
may 6. LUTHER TUCKER. 
{ly’The subseriber, having connected himsel; 

n business with Davip Hoyt and Samver PD 
| Porter, has removed his Printing Establishmen 
| to the old stand of E, Pecr and Co., where he 
|} will continue the publication of the Daily Advert: 
ser, Rochester Republican, and Genesee Farmer, un: 
der the firm of Lutuer Tucker and Co. 

LUILHUR TUCKER: 


BOOKS, STATIONARY, &C. 
| VENUE subscribers; successors to E. Pecn& Cy 
at the old stand, No 33 Carroll-street, Roches. 
‘ter, have now on hand the most complete stock of 
| Books, in the various departments of Science, Lit- 
jerature and Art, ever offered to the citizens of the 
Genesee Country.”” Among them are compriseé 
‘most of the works ever required by the Attorney, 
Physician or Divine, to make up their Library, ano 
‘all the School Books used in the Common and 
Classical Schools of the State. Town and Socia! 
Libraries furnished on the most liberal terms, ané 
‘at very low prices. Any work not on hand, far 
inished if to be found in the eastern cities, on shor’ 
notice. ‘They have also gone very extensively into 
ithe Paper Hanaine trade, and have now on hand 
‘a great assortment of Paper Hangings and Borders, 
lof every description, from 30 cents to $1,26 cents 
per piece. In the variety, beauty and quality 0} 
this article, they stand unrivalled. Having a Boo/ 
Bindery and Printing- Office attached to their estab 
lishment, they are prepared to do Job Work in ei 
ther of those sanehen of business in superior style. 
Their stock of stationary is very complete, compris 
‘ing almost all things ever called for in that lint 
Theyghave now on hand 500 reams ~~ poya 
medium, demy and royal Printing Paper, rom some 
of the best manufactories in the state. Printer: 
supplied with News Paper aud News and Book Ink, 
of superior qualities, at low prices. In some foture 
‘number of the Farmer, they propose giving 4 catat 
logue of some of the principal Books. agg 

erchants supplied on the most liberal terms. The 
customers of the late firm of E, Pecr & Co. - 
pertioataciy pened ry call. Setar Lo ag 
thankfully received asd prom atten . 

4 HOYT. ORTER & CO. 

H.,, P. & Co., are agents for the North America® 
Review, American Quarterly do., London Quarter 
ly do., Edinburgh do. Westminster do., Christa 
3 tator, Biblical Repository, American Journ 


| may 6, 
I} 
i 











David Hosack, President, F. Depeyster, rhe Medicine, delivered in Roc 


ster at sudstrift’os 
priter 





